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Bonar Law's " tranquillity " Government was short-lived* Mr. Baldwin succeeded him at his, retirement; inherited the full legacy of wartime disaster and stood face to face with the prospects of a bleak winter in 1923.
During the summer the new leader of the Conservative Party was in a difficult position. His only reason to doubt his own ability in high of&ce was that he might be denied the use of tariffs. If he could not give the nation the advantage of his life's experience as an industrial leader it was doubtful whether he was preferable as a statesman to Lord Curzon whom he had displaced. Mr. Bonar Law had given a pledge in 1923 that there would be no fundamental change in fiscal policy during the Parliament then elected. It was a broad promise in interpretation, but the first moves towards Protection had created apprehension. In April Mr. Baldwin had hinted his resignation on the grounds . that the Safeguarding of Industries Act was inadequate to the situation. The nation, as so often before, expected salvation from the Conservative Party, with the exception that it did not wish to pay for it materially* Peace and strong government were to be obtained for a breathing space while the politicians of the left could plan out further theories of squanderrnania. The Conservative Party had a harder task than in 1906, if it was to bring the country to its senses. However, Mr. Baldwin was full of hope,
As soon as members of the Government became suspect of nefarious designs on the people's food the old pre-War spirit burst into flame* It was to reassure the nation that Mr. Baldwin made his famous speech at Plymouth on October ^th. He said:
" Mr. Bonar Law's pledge given a year ago was that there should be no fundamental change in the fiscal arrangements of the country. That pledge binds me, and in this Parliament there will be no fundamental change. I take these words strictly and I am not a man to play with a pledge. But I cannot see myself that any slight extension